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Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  first  martyr  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  although  it  has  been  fifty-six  years  since  he 
was  killed  in  the  theatre  in  Washington,  and  although  two 
other  Presidents  have  been  killed  since  that  time,  one  of  them, 
McKinley,  a  man  greatly  beloved  by  men  who  knew  him;  and 
although  Garfield  and  McKinley  were  personally  known  to 
thousands  of  men  living  t&-day,  nevertheless  their  fame  re- 
mains completely  eclipsed  by  the  homely  deeds  of  that  great 
President,  whose  early  life  was  spent  among  the  people,  whose 
every  effort  was  for  the  people,  and  whose  last  utterances  were 
for  the  people. 

Although  not  an  orator,  he  is  the  only  President  who  has 
handed  us  down  a  classic  speech — a  speech  not  eloquent  as 
measured  by  ordinary  standards,  but  a  speech  that  thrilled  a 
nation  by  its  simplicity  and  the  great  compass  covered  by  its 
brief  lines. 

A  public  man  may  have  a  temporary  vogue  and  his  super- 
ficial gifts  may  for  a  time  sway  the  public  and  blind  the  people 
to  his  faults,  but  a  name  and  fame  like  Abraham  Lincoln's  can 
only  be  and  endure,  because,  after  half  a  century,  we  realize 
that  behind  his  every  act  was  his  great  heart  of  gold  that  shed 
its  lustre  over  everything  within  its  radius,  and  because  in 
this  country  of  great  men  they  are  few  indeed,  who  measure 
up  to  his  exalted  standard. 

We  realize  that  he  was  the  ablest,  gentlest,  firmest,  tenderest, 
most  sympathetic  soul  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  our  nation 
for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  realize  that  Lincoln's  greatness  would  have 
been  impossible  without  his  native  democracy.  His  belief  in 
the  people  was  so  strong  that  it  led  him  into  the  error  of  saying 
that  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people,  when  we  all  know  that  while  it  is  a  government  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  it  is  not  a  government  by  the 
people,  but  a  government  by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
But  to  Lincoln's  honest  mind  there  was  no  distinction  between 
a  pure  democracy — one  by  the  people  direct — and  a  representa- 
tive democracy,  where  the  people  act  through  their  chosen 
leaders ;  because  Lincoln  would  not  believe  that  leaders  could 
willingly  misrepresent  their  people. 

It  is  well  that  over  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  so  that  we  can 
discuss  this  great  man  without  prejudice  and  without  bias,  and 
with  tenderness  and  affection.  I  am  not  one  who  believes,  as 
does  Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky,  that  Lincoln  was  inspired 
of  God;  I  believe  he  was  just  a  great,  big  American,  with  a 
kindly  heart  and  a  greatness  of  purpose  seldom  found  even  in 
our  own  country,  and  if  he  was  inspired  at  all,  it  was  the  in- 


spiration  he  drew  from  the  serTice  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  estimating  the  character  or  worth  of  an  individual,  three 
things  should  be  considered : 

(1)  His  training,  and  the  history  up  to  his  time. 

(2)  His  handling  of  matters. 

(3)  Does  he  grow  or  shrink  to  posterity? 

In  selecting  as  my  subject,  "Lincoln  the  democrat,"  I  will 
show  that  by  his  birth,  training,  environment,  and  by  every  im- 
pulse and  act  of  his  life,  he  could  be  nothing  except  a  great 
democrat. 

Buckle's  "History  of  Civilization"  says  that  climate,  soil  and 
food,  determine  the  character  of  every  man.  Let  us  apply  these 
tests  to  a  history  of  America,  and  bring  that  history  down  to 
Lincoln,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  man  he  was,  and  why  he  was  the 
man  he  was. 

In  the  study  of  the  events  that  preceded  his  taking  the  Presi- 
dency, we  shall  see  how  not  only  politics,  but  selfishness  and 
self-interest  had  combined  to  bring  about  the  embarrassments 
that  beset  him,  forces  indeed  that  began  with  time  itself,  and, 
with  the  inevitableness  of  fate,  culminated  in  the  most  sangui- 
nary and  bitter  struggle  up  to  that  time,  in  which  Lincoln  was  to 
play  the  master  part. 

In  1584,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  discovered  what  is  now  Virginia,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  England's  virgin  Queen.  In  1602  the  Earl  of 
Southampton's  expedition  discovered  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
founded  a  colony  at  Cuttyhunk.  In  1620,  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Almost  from  the  landing  of 
these  men  at  these  widely  separated  points,  nature  began  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  struggle  that  was  to  drench  the 
United  States  in  fratricidal  blood.  As  far  back  as  1683,  South 
Carolina  was  offering  land  at  an  easy  so-called  "quit  rent" — 150 
acres — to  blacks  and  whites.  This  opportunity  to  get  exuber- 
ant land  at  a  low  rent,  laid  the  foundation  for  slavery — and  its 
result,  the  Civil  War.  The  climate  and  soil  of  South  Carolina 
made  the  importation  of  negro  slaves  profitable,  and  these  same 
natural  causes  within  a  comparatively  short  time  drew  the 
slaves  from  the  bleak  shores  of  Massachusetts  to  the  genial 
shores  of  South  Carolina.  The  State  was  settled  with  inde- 
pendent French  Huguenots,  and  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  men 
who  fight  long  for  principle.  In  Massachusetts,  due  likewise 
to  natural  causes,  the  population,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  had  recourse  to  their  ingenuity,  and  became  a  manufactur- 
ing section,  because  the  agricultural  class  had  gone  South,  where 
the  farms  were  rich,  and  where  less  labor  was  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  things. 


By  turning  her  attention  to  manufacturing,  New  England  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  first  tariff  law,  which  laid  an  aver- 
age duty  of  only  some  8^^.  But  even  this  was  not  acceptable 
to  South  Carolina,  which  got  none  of  the  benefits,  because  she 
had  no  manufactures ;  and  so  we  find  that  in  1830,  South  Carolina 
under  the  lead  of  Calhoun  was  asserting  the  right  of  a  State  to 
nullify  an  act  of  the  United  States — (the  tariff  act) — and  the 
United  States,  in  turn,  was  forced  thereby  to  repeal  the  obnox- 
ious tariff  it  had  passed,  which  did  not  benefit  South  Carolina. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  do  more  than  set  out  both 
sides  of  the  facts  that  started  the  great  controversy  into 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  found  himself  projected — but  it  is 
only  fair  to  show  the  genesis  of  the  extraordinary  embarrass- 
ments  Lincoln  was  under. 

We  must  understand  the  temper  of  a  period  in  order  to  under- 
stand its  history.  There  was  a  broad  feeling  of  independence, 
even  before  the  Colonies  threw  off  the  English  yoke,  and  we 
find  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Massachusetts,  all  claiming 
the  right  to  pass  their  own  laws,  regardless  of  the  rest  of  the 
Colonies.  They  resented  laws  passed  for  them  by  England  and 
in  1773,  fifty  Bostonians,  disguised  as  Indians,  threw  the  tea  into 
the  waters  of  Boston  Harbor,  because  a  stamp  tax  had  been  laid 
on  the  Colony.  The  first  Continental  Congress  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  1774  pledged  support  of  all  the  Colonies  to 
Massachusetts.  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  a  confederation  of 
Colonies,  which  would  consist  of  a  Congress  and  an  Executive 
body  of  twelve. 

In  1776,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  presented  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Colonies  "Were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States". 

July  2nd,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  presented, 
and  on  July  4th,  1776,  was  signed,  and  in  1787,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 

In  1789,  the  Democrats,  then  called  Republicans,  alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  the  National  Government,  formed  a  party 
of  which  Jefferson  is  the  idol  to-day. 

In  1799,  the  Federalists  completed  the  digging  of  their  political 
grave,  by  passing  the  alien  laws,  under  which  the  President 
could  send  out  of  the  United  States  any  alien  he  should  consider 
dangerous.  This  was  opposed  by  Jefferson,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  broadness  of  spirit  that  to-day  characterizes  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  1798,  Kentucky  had  passed  resolutions  written  by  Jefferson, 
which  contained  the  first  authoritative  assertions  of  what  the 
Democrats  afterwards  called  "States  Rights".  They  set  out  that 
this  union  was  a  union  of  States,  and  that  the  union  had  only 
the  powers  ceded  to  it  by  the  States,  and  no  more. 

Owing  to  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question   (which,  while 


not  the  same  question  as  nullification,  carried  that  in  its  wake) 
no  State  was  admitted  to  the  union  from  1821  to  1836,  because 
while  the  North  controlled  the  House,  the  South  controlled  the 
Senate,  and  they  could  never  agree  upon  the  admission  of  a 
State,  because  the  non-slave  holding  North  wanted  every  State 
applying  for  statehood  to  agree  to  have  no  slavery  if  admitted 
to  the  Union,  while  the  South  held  the  opposite  view. 

In  1857,  the  famous  Dred  Scott  decision  gave  the  sanction  of 
a  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the  proposition  that  a  slave 
(Dred  Scott)  who  had  escaped  into  a  free  State  must  be  re- 
turned to  his  master  in  the  slave  State. 

So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  at  that  time  at  least,  there  was 
great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  tariff  and  on  slavery  among 
the  people  of  the  North  and  among  the  people  of  the  South,  and 
that  there  was  and  had  long  been  great  difference  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  States,  which  led  to  the  discussion  on 
State  sovereignty,  and  nullification,  and  secession.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  believed  in  the  right  of  a  State  or  a 
number  of  States  to  nullify  an  Act  of  Congress  because  he  said 
the  State  was  sovereign,  and  that  its  agent,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, could  not  do  certain  things  to  bind  the  State  (who  was 
the  principal),  without  its  consent — that  the  State,  the  principal, 
was  bigger  than  the  National  Government — the  agent  of  the 
State.  He  drove  his  contentions  home  with  such  pitiless  logic 
that  he  converted  many  men  of  the  North.  The  doctrine  of  State 
sovereignty  sounds  good  to  the  ear.  It  is,  in  essence,  as  near 
home-rule  as  we  can  conceive,  in  a  Union  of  States.  Both  Cal- 
houn and  Jefferson  Davis  said  it  was  a  Union  of  States,  and  not 
a  Union  of  Peoples.  They  adduced  much  history  and  more  argu- 
ment to  sustain  their  positions.  But  Jefferson  Davis  said  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  his  farewell  address  to  that  body,  that 
he  was  not  a  nullificationist ;  that  the  State  that  stayed  in  the 
Union  must  obey  the  laws  of  the  Union,  but  he  contended  that 
as  it  was  a  Union  of  States,  any  State  had  a  right  to  leave  the 
Union  when  it  chose. 

When  Mississippi  withdrew  from  the  Union,  Jefferson  Davis 
said,  in  his  farewell  to  the  Senate, — "No  State  has  the  right  to 
stay  in  the  Union  and  disregard  its  Constitutional  obligations. 
Nullification  and  secession  are  indeed  antagonistic.  Each  State 
is  a  sovereign.  Nullification  brought  the  adjudication  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Senate  for  its  judgment.  I  well  remember 
the  occasion  when  Massachusetts  was  before  the  bar  of  the 
Senate,  and  when  the  doctrine  of  coercion  was  rife,  and  to  be 
applied  against  her  because  of  the  rescue  of  a  fugitive  slave  in 
Boston.  My  opinion  then  was  the  same  that  it  is  now.  Not  in 
a  spirit  of  egotism,  but  to  show  that  I  am  not  influenced  in  my 
own  opinions  because  the  case  is  my  own,  I  refer  to  that  time  as 
containing  the  opinion  which  I  then  entertained,  and  on  which 
my  conduct  is  based.     I  then   said,  that  if  Massachusetts  is  to 


take  the  last  step  which  separates  her  from  the  Union,  it  is  her 
right  to  go,  and  I  will  neither  vote  for  one  dollar  nor  one 
man  to  coerce  her  back,  but  I  will  say  to  her  'God  speed,'  in 
the  memor}'  of  the  kind  associations  which  once  existed 
between  her  and  the  other  States. 

"I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  toward  you  Senators  of  the 
North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  dis- 
cussion there  may  have  been  between  us,  to  whom  I  cannot  now 
say,  in  the  presence  of  my  God,  I  wish  you  well,  and  such, 
I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  whom  I  represent  to- 
ward those  whom  you  represent."  Mr.  Davis  closed  his  speech 
by  saying :  "We  hope  for  present  relations  with  you  though 
we  may  have  been   parted." 

Now  in  Canada,  the  Federal  or  National  Canadian  Govern- 
ment was  formed  first.  It  had  all  the  power,  and  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  have  only  such  powers  as  were  expressly  given  to 
them  by  the  Federal  or  National  Government. 

In  the  United  States  the  situation  is  just  the  reverse.  The 
States,  which  had  been  the  Colonies,  had  all  the  power  first, 
and  they  retained  every  power  they  at  first  had,  except  that 
which  was  expressly  delegated  to  the  National  or  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  said  that  our  State  Governments  are 
Governments  of  reserved  powers,  and  our  National  Gov- 
ernment is  a  Government  of  granted  or  delegated  powers. 
Some  of  the  States  of  the  Union  were  very  jealous  in  granting 
any  powers  to  the  National  Government,  notably  Virginia  and 
New  York. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  paragraphs 
of  the  ratification  read  as  follows : 

"The  powers  of  Government  may  be  resumed  by  the  people 
whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness,  for  every 
power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is  not  by  the  said  Constitu- 
tion clearly  delegated  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Departments  of  the  Government  thereof,  remains  to  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  or  to  their  respective  State  Gov- 
ernments, to  whom  they  may  have  granted  the  same.  And  that 
those  clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  declare  that  Congress 
shall  not  have  or  exercise  certain  powers,  do  not  imply  that 
Congress  is  entitled  to  any  powers  not  given  by  the  said  Con- 
stitution, but  such  clauses  are  to  be  construed  as  subjects  of 
certain  specified  powers,  or  as  inserted  for  greater  caution." 

Lincoln  masterfully  met  these  arguments.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  decide  that  controversy.  It  has  been  permanently  de- 
cided by  war.  But  I  can  say  that  regardless  of  the  rights  or 
the  logic  of  the  situation,  the  plan  was  impracticable  for  any 
State  that  was  dissatisfied  to  quit  at  will,  because  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  no  laws  could  be  passed  for  the  whole  Union 
that   would   be   entirely   satisfactory   to   every   part   of   such  an 


extensive  country.  The  very  instability  of  the  suggestion  should 
have  been  the  best  answer  to  it.  But  I  merely  mention  the 
contentions,  to  show  that  neither  the  North  nor  the  South  was 
one  on  these  embarrassing  arguments,  and  that  Lincoln  was 
projected  into  the  Presidency  at  a  time  when  these  issues  must 
be  settled,  because  they  had  reached  a  stage  so  acute  that  they 
could  not  longer  be  avoided.  In  1859,  Lincoln  was  nominated 
on  a  platform  not  opposed  to  slavery,  but  merely  the  extension 
of  slavery.  The  House  was  Democratic,  and  the  Senate  Whig, 
because  the  name  Republican  Party,  as  at  present  applied,  was 
then  just  coming  into  vogue.  Nineteen  States  were  free  States, 
and  twelve  were  slave  holding  State^.  Before  Lincoln  was 
even  inaugurated,  seven  cotton  States  had  seceded,  but  Virginia 
had  refused  to  secede,  by  a  popular  majority  of  150,000.  When 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  and  Virginia  saw  her  State 
the  battle-ground,  she  reversed  her  verdict,  and  did  secede. 
But  Lincoln  did  not  call  these  75,000  troops  until  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  fired  upon.  This,  in  turn,  had  not  been  done  by  the 
Southern  General,  Beauregard,  until  he  had  failed  to  secure  the 
promise  of  Major  Anderson,  in  command  of  Fort  Sumter, 
that  he  would  not  use  the  guns  of  the  fort  against  Charleston 
or  the  Confederate  ships. 

In  his  first  inaugural,  March  4th,  1864,  Mr.  Lincoln  said : 
"There  has  never  been  reasonable  cause  for  apprehension  by 
the  Southern  people  that  their  peace  and  property  are  to  be 
endangered.  I,"  said  he,  "quote  as  follows  from  one  of  my 
speeches : 

"I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so.  I  was  elected  on  a  platform 
from  which  I  quote : 

"Resolved,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its 
own  domestic  institutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  ex- 
clusively, is  essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the 
perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend.  We 
denounce  the  lawless  intervention  by  armed  force  of  the  soil 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
among  the  gravest  of  crimes." 

"I  now."  he  said,  "repeat  these  sentiments.  The  property, 
peace  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  endan- 
gered by  the  now  incoming  administration.  I  add,  too,  that  all 
the  protection  which  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  laws 
can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when 
lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one 
section  as  to  another.  There  is  much  controversy  about  delivery 
of  fugitive  slaves.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written 
in  the  United  States  Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions: 

"'No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the 
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laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any 
law  or  regulation  thereof,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.  It  is  safe  to  assert,  that  no 
government  ever  had  in  its  organic  law,  any  provision  for  its 
own  termination.' 

"Continue  to  execute  all  express  provisions  of  the  national 
Constitution,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever,  it  being  im- 
possible to  destroy  it  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for 
in  the  instrument  itself.  Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a 
Government  proper,  but  an  association  of  States,  in  the  nature 
of  contract  merely,  can  it  as  a  contract  be  possibly  unmade 
by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party  to  a  con- 
tract may  violate  or  abrogate  it,  so  to  speak,  but  does  it  not 
require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it?  Descending  from  this  general 
principle,  we  find  the  proposition,  that  in  legal  contemplation, 
the  Union  is  perpetually  confirmed  by  the  history  of  the  Union 
itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was 
formed  in  fact  by  the  articles  of  association  in  1774.  It  was 
matured  and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776.  It  was  further  matured,  and  the  faith  of  the  then 
thirteen  States  plighted  expressly  that  it  should  be,  by  the  articles 
of  confederation  in  1778,  and  finally  in  1787  one  of  the  declared 
objects  for  'ordaining  and  establishing  the  Constitution'  was, 
to  form  a  more  perfect  Union.  But  if  the  destruction  of  the 
Union  by  one,  or  part  of  one  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  possible, 
the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before  the  Constitution,  having 
lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity.  It  follows  from  these  facts 
that  no  State  upon  its  own  mere  motion  can  lawfully  get  out 
of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that  effect  are 
legally  void,  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary 
or  revolutionary  according  to  circumstances.  I  therefore  con- 
sider that  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  laws,  the 
Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take 
care  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins  upon  me,  that 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  fairly  executed  in  all  the 
States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part. 
I  shall  perform  it  so  far  as  practicable  unless  my  rightful 
masters  the  American  people  shall  withhold  the  requisite  means 
or  in  some  authoritative  manner  direct  the  contrary.  I  trust  this 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  a  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  main- 
tain itself. 

"That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek 
to  destroy  the  Union,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it, 
I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny,  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need 
address  no  word  to  them.  To  those,  however,  who  love  the 
Union,  may  I  not  speak?     Physically  speaking  we  cannot  sep- 
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arate.  *  *  *  l  understand  a  proposed  amendment  has  passed 
Congress  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere 
with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  including  that  of 
persons  held  in  service  (slaves).  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
provision  being  made  express  and  irrevocable.  *  *  *  j  am 
loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not 
break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cord  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave,  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearth-stone  in  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as  they  surely 
will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

On  March  6th,  1862,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  "I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  Congress  as  follows:  Resolved 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any  State  which 
may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State 
pecuniary  aid  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by 
such  a  system." 

Again  on  July  14th,  1862,  he  said  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress :  "Herewith  is  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  compensate  any 
State  which  may  abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage 
of  which  I  earnestly  recommend : 

"Resolved;  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfully  abolished 
slavery  within  and  throughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  such 
State  the  amount  of  six  per  cent,  interest  bearing  bonds  of  the 

United    States    equal   to   the  aggregate   value    at   $ per 

head  of  all  slaves  within  such  State,  as  reported  by  the  census 
of  1860,  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State  to  be  delivered  at 
once  if  the  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal  annual  install- 
ments if  it  is  to  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  and  not  before. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  that  if  any  State  having  received 
any  such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  re-introduce 
or  tolerate  slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  aboli- 
tion upon  which  such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  all  bonds 
so  received  by  said  State  shall  at  once  be  null  and  void  in 
whose-soever  hands  they  may  be,  and  such  State  shall  refund 
to  the  United  States  all  the  interest  which  may  have  been  paid 
on  such  bonds." 

The  proposition  to  pay  States  for  the  slaves  was  also  referred 
to  in  the  second  annual  message. 

Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  that  the  farewell  address  of  Washington 
be  read  to  the  Army  on  a  certain  day,  because  it  contained,  as 
he  felt,  strong  reasons  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

On  July  12th.  1862,  he  called  a  conference  of  the  border  State 
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Congressmen  at  the  White  House  and  urged  upon  them  the 
acceptance  of  his  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  and  compensa- 
tion. "If  the  war  continues  long,"  he  said,  "as  it  must  if  the 
object  be  not  sooner  attained,  the  institution  (of  slavery)  in 
your  States  will  be  extinguished  by  mere  friction  and  abrasion — 
by  the  mere  incidents  of  the  war.  It  will  be  gone,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  in  lieu  of  it." 

At  this  time  he  wrote  and  submitted  to  his  cabinet  the  draft 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  he  afterwards  issued.  In 
response  to  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  Issue  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  even  by  men  like  Horace  Greely,  he  said : 

"My  paramount  object  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to 
save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without 
freeing  any  slaves  I  would  do  it,  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
every  slave  I  would  do  it;  if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  some  and 
leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that." 

On  September  13th,  1862,  he  said  to  a  delegation  which  had 
delivered  to  him  an  address,  advising  him  as  to  the  best  meas- 
ures of  public  policy: 

"I  do  not  wish  to  issue  a  document  that  the  whole  world 
will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull 
against  the  comet.  *  *  *  I  view  this  matter  as  a  practical  war 
measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages of  the  rebellion.  *  *  *  j  have  not  decided  against 
a  Proclamation  of  Liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter 
under  advisement."  But,  to  free  the  slaves,  if  only  by  a  paper 
Proclamation,  was  a  measure  which  commended  itself  to  the 
North,  and  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a 
Proclamation  declaring  that  if  the  revolted  States  did  not  return 
to  their  allegiance  before  January  1st,  1863,  he  would  then 
declare  their  slaves  to  be  free.  As  the  States  did  not  return  to 
their  allegiance,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  issued. 
Peculiarly  enough  it  purported  to  free  the  slaves  within  the 
area  of  the  rebellion,  and  did  nothing  for  them  in  the  territory 
held  by  the  Union  Armies.  In  other  words  it  freed  the  slaves 
on  paper,  where  the  Union  Armies  could  not  enforce  the  law. 
But  the  effect  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  to  stop 
England  from  recognizing  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  April  3rd,  entered 
Richmond,  and  on  the  11th  of  April  made  his  last  public  address, 
in  which  he  outlined  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  conquered  States.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man, 
full  of  generosity  to  his  late  foes  and  hopeful  of  an  early  settle- 
ment of  all  difficulties. 

The  test  of  a  character  is  that  it  will  stand  the  assaults  of 
time — and  it  is  peculiarly  the  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
his  memory  to-day  is  revered  by  North  and  South  alike.  There 
are  few  men  who  can  please  both  sides  without  being  regarded 
as  trimmers.    Lincoln  was  the  exception  to  this  rule.     With  his 
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great  firmness,  he  combined  consummate  kindness,  and  no  South- 
ern man  even  could  ask  that  anything  in  his  first  inaugural  be 
kindlier  than  the  conciliatory  words  that  it  did  contain  in  such 
full  measure.  It  overflowed  with  tact  and  consideration.  He 
counselled  toleration  and  forebearance,  and  now  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty-six  years,  the  South  itself  realizes  that  in  his  death  that 
section  lost  its  best  friend  at  the  North,  a  man  who,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  spared  them  all  the  horrors  of  reconstruction, 
and  who  would  have  healed  with  loving  care  the  wounds  he 
strove  so  hard  to  prevent. 

The  highest  eulogy  that  can  be  paid  any  American  is  to  say 
that  he  is  a  great  democrat.  But  eulogies  are  vain  if  they  teach 
no  lesson.  Lincoln's  life  taught  the  great  lesson  of  democracy. 
No  man  who  has  studied  the  structure  of  our  Union  can  deny 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the  shortest  and  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  when  he  said  at 
the  dedication  of  the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  in  1863 : 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
upon  this  continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting 
place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live. 

"It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 
But  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate,  we  cannot  con- 
secrate, we  cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor 
long  remember,  what  we  say  here ;  but  it  can  never  forget, 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us ;  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve,  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  Government 
of  the  People,  by  the  People  and  for  the  People,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 
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